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President’s Trophy first ever awarded to a phys- 

ically handicapped Ameri- 
can for an outstanding performance in furthering 
employment opportunities for the Nation’s impaired 
workers, was presented by President Truman to 
George Barr, Chicago manufacturer, for the ‘“‘best 
performance of the year,” at the kick-off meeting 
of The President’s Committee on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week held in the De- 
partmental Auditorium, Washington, D. C., on 
August 17. 

Unable to find employment following the loss of 
his leg in an automobile accident shortly after his 
eraduation from the University of Wisconsin, Barr 
developed a new formula for a hair wave set, which 
he made at night, and sold by day to Chicago drug 
stores and beauty shops. As his sales increased, he 
hired physically handicapped workers. Today, al- 
most 90 percent of the employees in the plant and 
oflice of the chemical manufacturing concern that 
he heads have severe physical limitations. Sound 
business principles rather than sentiment lie back of 
his company’s policy of hiring physically handi- 
capped workers, the trophy winner said. 

The trophy, a gold and silver embossed shield set 
in a polished mahogany base, was designed and made 
by physically handicapped students at the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City. 

President Truman commissioned the Institute, one 
of the Nation’s oldest and best known rehabilitation 
centers, to make the trophy for him. The job of 
designing it fell to Arthur Smith, 32, of Bronx, New 
York, whose birth disability left him with a crippled 
right arm and leg. Smith spent 2 months developing 
the design and executing a full size painting for the 
President’s approval. On June 27, 1951, Mr. Truman 
approved the trophy design without change and sent 
it back to the Institute for execution. 
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A PRESIDENT’s TRopPHy, the - 


James Nunn, also of New York City, a war veteran 
whose left leg was severely injured by an exploding 
land mine in Germany in 1945, did the complicated 


jewelry crafting and engraving. It took almost a 


month for him to execute the intricate design of the 
President’s seal in pure gold and build the seal into 
an inscribed sterling silver plate. 

Twenty-three-year-old Guy Carnavale of Brooklyn, 
a cerebral palsy victim, carved and polished the solid 
Honduras mahogany base on which the trophy rests 
in the Institute’s cabinet-working classes where he is 
a student. 

The award, known as the President’s Trophy, is 
valued at $5,000. It is contained in a brown pin 
seal leather case which was made and decorated in 
gold by Salvatore Chiaramonte, 48-year-old father 
of nine, who obtained rehabilitation at the Institute 
following his development of a serious heart ailment. 

According to Willis C. Gorthy, Associate Director 
of the Institute, the men selected to carry out the 
President’s commission were those whose capabilities 
had been clearly demonstrated and whose rehabilita- 
tion was in an advanced stage. Gorthy said it took 
6 months to design and make the trophy and that the 
four men responsible for it represented the achieve- 
ments of rehabilitation at the Institute in dealing 
with the major causes of serious disabilities. 

A President’s Trophy will be awarded annually 
by the President’s Committee on employment of the 
handicapped to a severely handicapped American who 
has made an outstanding contribution to the employ- 
ment welfare of the physically impaired. 


es An insular public employ- 
Virgin Islands ment service was Officially 


Employment Service opened in the Virgin Islands 
on September 4 in accordance with legislation ap- 
proved by Congress and the Islands’ legislature, and 
with a Plan of Operation approved last May 22 by 
the Director of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
Governor Morris F. de Castro of the Virgin Islands, 
who will administer the program, has appointed Mrs. 
E. Louise Scott, a resident of the Islands for 17 years, 
as director of the new insular employment service. 
With the opening of the new agency in the Virgin 
Islands, all four Territories of the United States, as 
well as all 48 States, now have public employment 
services in operation. 








The new insular employment service is affiliated 
with the United States Employment Service under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. It is the Islands’ first 
free employment service. In addition to a central 
office on the island of St. Thomas, a local office will 
be established on the island of St. Croix. 


Announcing the official opening of the last of the 
territorial employment services to be opened, the 
Secretary of Labor said: 

The establishment of the last of the four territorial employ- 
ment services represents a distinct forward step in the solution 
of insular employment problems. It is now possible for all 
State and insular governments to work effectively with the 
Federal Government in dealing with changing employment 
problems. Some of them are distinctly local in nature, but 
in other cases they cut across both State and territorial lines. 
This is particularly important in the defense period in which 
we are now engaged. 

The new service will facilitate the mobility of labor 
by encouraging and guiding workers across geo- 
graphical, occupational and industrial lines. 

Furthermore, the tools and techniques of the 
USES—employment counseling, aptitude testing, oc- 
cupational analysis, labor market information and job 
placement—will help residents to make effective occu- 
pational adjustments. As a result of the application 
of the placement techniques of the new employment 
service, it is expected that residents of the islands will 
find expanded opportunities for employment. 


The Bureau of Employment Security, through its 
Region II offices in New York City, will provide con- 
tinuous assistance to the Virgin Islands Employment 
Service in applying the USES tools and techniques to 
the local conditions of the islands. 


Commenting on the new employment service, BES 
Director Robert C. Goodwin said: 


During World War II, the Virgin Islands served as an im- 
portant submarine and military base. In event it again be- 
comes necessary to use these installations on the islands, the 
employment service will be in an excellent position to facilitate 
the selection of civilian personnel which may be needed, either 
from the mainland or from within the islands or both. 


As far as the long-term economic outlook of the Virgin 
Islands is concerned, the operation of a going public employ- 
ment service is likely to reflect considerable advance. For a 
long time the chief employment opportunities in the Virgin 
Islands have been tied closely to the tourist trade, agriculture, 
domestic service and the rum industry. But since the plans for 
the new employment service were discussed seriously within the 
last year there has been a trend toward establishment of other 
industry. 


Proper placement of individuals through the employment 
service, and training of residents on the islands by its two high 
schools and on the job, should help greatly in raising job per- 
formance ability and also in advancing the standards of living. 


Mrs. Scott, the director of the Virgin Islands Em- 
ployment Service, is a graduate of Hampton Institute 
of Virginia. Mrs. Scott conferred with Mr. Goodwin 
and other Labor Department officials prior to assum- 
ing her new duties. She said that plans include close 
cooperation with the Charlotte Amalie High School 
on St. Thomas in placing students in jobs. 
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Area Labor- 


CURRENTLY about half o! the 


area labor-mana 4 
Management gement de 
fense manpower commit ees 


Committees approved by the Secretary of 
Labor have been set up. A handbook, ‘‘The Job 
at Home,”’ describing the duties of the area com. 
mittees has been issued by the Defense Manpower 
Administration. 

Announcing its publication Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin made these remarks: 


Today’s defense manpower problems are different and in 
some ways more difficult than they were in World War II. ‘The 
current defense program, huge as it is, represents only partial 
mobilization and is a long-pull effort. This means that it does 
not touch every one immediately and some communities will be 
affected much more than others. It will therefore be much 
more difficult for people to be convinced of its urgency and the 
vital necessity for pushing the defense program at full speed 
until production goals are attained. By contrast, in World War 
II, the whole Nation was aroused to the immediate danger that 
confronted them on the battlefield. Everyone was affected and 
everyone recognized the urgency of sustained peak effort until 
victory was won. 

But while mobilization of public opinion back of a maximum 
sustained effort may be more difficult because of the charac- 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1951 
United States and Territories 





Percentage 
change from 
previous month 


Number or amount 


Over-all 
Initial claims 7 | 1 1, 060, 700 +27 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
claims 4, 331, 100 + 8 
Weeks compensated 3, 290, 200 5 
Weekly average _ benefi- 
ciaries 747, 800 9 
Benefits paid $65, 917, 000 4 
Funds available as of July 
31, 1951.. ? $7, 423, 705, 900 +] 
Visits to local offices 9, 890, 400 +3 
New applications 649, 100 10 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 1, 571, 400 +18 
Nonagricultural 986, 100 4 
Placements: 
Agricultural 1, 511, 400 +18 
Nonagricultural . 585, 600 (3) 
Men... 372, 100 (3) 
Women 213, 500 (3) 
Handicapped 20, 400 5 
Counseling interviews 100, 800 16 
Individuals given tests 56, 600 | 30 
Employer visits 201, 100 3 
Veterans 
New applications 106, 900 + 3 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 219, 400 -3 
Placements, nonagricultural 129, 600 | (*) 
Placements, handicapped 9, 200 
Counseling interviews. 19, 800 | 2 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Includes June balance for South Dakota; July data not yet received. 

3 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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teristics of the defense program, I am confident such obstacles 
can be overcome. I know that if the American people are 
provided the facts, frankly and honestly, that if they know 
what must be done and why it must be done, our defense goals 
will be achieved and achieved on time. That is why the 
Government is promoting a Nation-wide system of labor- 
management committees headed by a national labor-manage- 
ment manpower policy committee in Washington bolstered by 
{3 regional committees, and area committees in every com- 
munity with manpower problems or which anticipate such 
problems. 


Success of the current program depends on the extent to 
which every American community is organized to deal with 
defense programs. The area labor-management committee 
made up of leading representatives of management and labor 
in the community, is the heart and driving force of these com- 
munity programs. We are depending upon them not only to 
rally the support of the community behind local manpower 
programs but to keep communities informed of manpower 
problems and programs. ‘These committees will give concrete 
help and advice. They will produce greater understanding 
and support. How well these committees understand the job 
ahead, how well they do that job, can make or break the 
Nation’s defense manpower program. The results achieved 
through such committees in World War II and the enthusiasm 
with which area committees are tackling their assignments 
afford convincing proof the job will be done. 


While the expanded defense program requires much less - 


of the gross national product than was the case in World 
War II, the demand for manpower may be greater. At the 
height of World War II, the total labor force, including the 
Armed Forces, reached a peak of 68,000,000. Labor Depart- 
ment estimates of manpower requirements indicate a total 
labor force of 68,500,000 will be required by next fall on the 
basis of current defense program goals. ‘This huge labor force 
will be needed because a tremendous defense program is 
being superimposed upon a _ high-level civilian economy. 
This means expanding defense manpower needs must be met 
at a time when manpower requirements for civilian goods 
production and services will be high. ‘Today we have not 
only the urgent need for expanding defense production but 
also the necessity for maintenance of a strong, vigorous economy 
capable of turning out the weapons needed, satisfying civilian 
needs, limited only by availability of materials, and capable of 
meeting an all-out war production effort should the need 
arise. 


Duties of Area Labor-Management Committees 
as Listed in Handbook 


l'ue central function of each committee is to enlist the ac- 
tive cooperation of both management and labor in developing 
local manpower programs. The committee also stimulates 
action by Government agencies. The eight major jobs an 
area committee performs are: 

1. Review and appraise manpower requirements and supply 
in an area. 
. Help develop training programs. 
Encourage the best use of employed manpower. 
Plan for adequate community services and facilities. 
Plan programs to attract new employees and get the 
necessary workers into defense plants. 

6. Encourage employment of women and other groups. 

7. Help the community understand why a manpower 
program is needed and what the program is. 

8. Work to bring about cooperation among all organizations 
involved in the defense program. 

Each area committee is chaired by the area manpower 
director who reports to the head of the State employment 
security agency. 
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DirEcToR Charles E. Wilson 
Specialized of the Office of Defense Mo- 
nn bilization has announced ap- 

pointment of a Committee 
on Specialized Personnel to make recommendations on 
the most effective training and use of the Nation’s 
scientists and technical personnel in the defense 
mobilization program. 

The Committee consists of 14 persons from both 
Government and private industry. Chairman is 
Arthur S. Flemming, Mr. Wilson’s Assistant on 
Manpower Policy. 

Inviting the members to serve on the Committee, 
Mr. Wilson said that it was set up to provide the 
ODM’s interagency Manpower Policy Committee 
and the Labor-Management Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee with information about the Nation’s require- 
ments and resources of persons trained in mathe- 
matics, engineering, the physical and _ biological 
sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities, and 
to recommend appropriate measures for the effective 
training and utilization of such persons in _ the 
mobilization program. 

The Committee members are: 


Committee on 


Dr. Alan T,. Waterman, Director, National Science Foundation 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Commissioner of Education, Federal 
Security Agency 

Dr. M. H. Trytten, Director, Office of Scientific Personnel, 
National Research Council 


Dr. Ralph D. Bennett, Technical Director, U. S. 
Ordnance Laboratory 


Naval 


Harry A. Winne, Vice-President, General Electric Company 
Dr. Warren C. Johnson, Professor of Chemistry, University of 
Chicago 

Mr. Stanley W. Oliver, President, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions 

Dr. William Webster, Chairman, Research & Development 
Board, Department of Defense 


Dr. S. B. Fracker, Agricultural 
Department of Agriculture 


Résearch Administration, 


Dr. Douglas Brown, Dean of Faculty, Princeton University 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Chairman, Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research & Development 

Dr. S. C. Hollister, Dean of College of Engineering, Cornell 
University. 

Mr. John Hilliard, Defense Manpower Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor 


Mr. Philip N. Powers (Consultant), Executive Administrator, 
Power Pile Project, Monsanto Chemical Company 


Tue Civil Service Commis- 
Get Government sion has reported that 21 
holes totally blind or totally deaf 

persons were recently placed 
in Federal jobs in the Washington, D. C., area. 

One of the group, a totally blind man, was assigned 
as a conference reporter in one of the Commission’s 
offices. His job is to make verbatim reports of hear- 
ings. Using a recording machine, he repeats into a 
special mouthpiece whatever is said during the hear- 


Physically Impaired 








ings, and later plays it back as he types the final 
document for study by the legal staff. 

This placement is only one of several involving 
persons with serious physical handicaps who have 
joined the Commission’s central office staff since the 
first of the year. Two clerks and a dispatcher are 
doing full-time jobs despite their impairments; one 
man has no use of his legs as a result of polio; another 
has restricted use of his arms since birth. The third 
is a dispatcher who lost an arm while serving in the 
Armed Forces during World War II. 

Many other physically handicapped persons are 
being placed daily, primarily in defense jobs located 
in Washington and throughout the country. The 
chairman of the Commission, Robert Ramspeck, has 
estimated the total of seriously impaired persons 
employed by the Government to be about 110,000. 
Mr. Ramspeck is also a member of The President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. 

During the first. quarter of 1951, 5,500 physically 
impaired men and women were hired by the Govern- 
ment. According to the Commission, 1,663 more im- 
paired individuals were hired by the Federal agencies 
during April. More than 900 of the April group are 
seriously disabled veterans. 

In 1950, well over 10,000 physically handicapped 
persons were employed by the Government to help 
supply the demand for personnel resulting from the 
defense program. About 6,800 of these were seriously 
disabled veterans. 

Altogether there are more than 160,000 disabled 
veterans working for the Government today. Some 
of them have serious and some have minor physical 
disabilities. Im March 1946 there were only 60,500 
such veterans on the Federal pay roll. 


MEASURES to alleviate grow- 
ing manpower problems in 
the machine tool industry 
were the subject of discussions by officials of the 
Defense Manpower Administration and other Gov- 
ernment defense agencies, representatives of 18 ma- 
chine tool manufacturers, the industry’s trade associa- 
tion and representatives of seven unions in the machine 
tool industry who met in Washington in August. 

The purpose of the meetings was to afford an op- 
portunity for a thorough exploration of the manpower 
phases of the machine tool production bottleneck and 
to determine what additional measures can be under- 
taken to alleviate current and anticipated problems 
affecting manpower required for increasing production 
in the entire machine tool industry. 

Growing manpower and production problems in the 
machine tool industry have been a matter of increas- 
ing concern to DMA and to Government agencies con- 
cerned with defense production since machine tool 
production represents the key to rapid expansion of 
defense production. Growing labor shortages, es- 
pecially in scarce occupational skills, is one of the 
problems facing the industry at this time, which can 
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Machine Tool 


Manpower Problems 


be solved through cooperation of Government, the 
industry and labor. 

It is hoped that the meetings with labor and man. 
agement, as well as others which will probably be 
held in the near future in Washington and in the 
regions and areas concerned, will bring about a 
program which will assist in breaking the machine too] 
bottleneck as rapidly as possible. 

The Secretary of Labor said: 

All of the facilities of the Department of Labor will be made 
available in order to help to solve the manpower problems 
of the industry. They, in fact, have for some time been giving 
increasing attention to such problems as upgrading, job 
standardization and programs to reduce absenteeism and 
labor turn-over. 

The State-Federal employment service will cooperate by 
establishing such special recruitment programs as are necessary 
to meet the requirements of the industry for additional man- 
power. 


As THE President’s Com- 
aie mittee on NEPH Week was 


meeting in Washington 
August 17, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
announced the President’s appointment of Earl H. 
Gammons as its new vice chairman. 

Mr. Gammons, who is vice president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, succeeds the Hon. Robert 
Ramspeck, who resigned to become Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Gammons has been associated with the Com- 
mittee since its inception in 1947, and has been a 
member of the Executive Committee and chairman 
of the Public Information Committee. 


Tue self-employed will be 
Self-Employed be interested in a new item 

in their 1951 income tax 
form. It refers to their net income which is subject 
to Federal old-age and survivors insurance tax. 

The 1950 amendments to the Federal social security 
law brought nearly 10 million more people under the 
old-age and survivors insurance system. Approxi- 
mately half of this number are persons self-employed 
in unincorporated trades and businesses. As_ sole 
owners or partners in such enterprises, they have new 
obligations as well as rights. If the kind of self- 
employment occupation in which they are engaged 
is covered by the law, their net earnings from such 
work must be reported and they must pay the social 
security tax. The special rate for self-employment is 
24% percent on income up to $3,600; payable in 
full at time of filing the Federal income tax return. 
Earnings for 1951 will be reported when the self- 
employed file their 1951 return, by March 15, 1952. 

Social Security field offices will be glad to give 
more information about the new rights and obligations 
of self-employed people. ‘The Review for November 


will have a more detailed report on the extended 


coverage of the amended law. 
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Where There’s a Local Office, There’sa Way... 


The Seryi 
Rides the 


flood ..- 


By V. J. HOWARD 


Chief, Research and Statistics 
Employment Security Division, Topeka, Kans. 


s THE Nation’s most disastrous flood rolled down tributaries into the Kaw River and on into the Missouri 
River on July 11 and 12, and adjacent floods were swelling the Marais Des Cygnes and Cottonwood Rivers, 
i floodlike workload was developing for Kansas Employment Security Offices in the stricken areas. 


With damage totaling three-quarter billion dollars, and 50,000 nonfarm workers temporarily unemployed, 
he local employment security offices became the focal point in their communities for clean-up and salvage 


ctivities, and replacement of workers. 


As the devastated areas dug themselves out of the mud, employers discovered that production would have 


0 be halted until premises could be repaired. 
ver will reopen. 
roperty, faced a search for new jobs. 


A few suffered such extensive damage that it is doubtful if they 
Employees of permanently closed plants, many of whom also lost their houses and personal 


In the first rush following the disastrous floods, 13,000 persons filed unemployment insurance claims, seeking 


ncome which was badly needed. 


Although clean-up and rehabilitation work provided jobs for many, unem- 


ployment insurance claims in the second postflood week arose again as workers learned that they could not go 
ack to work until damaged properties had been repaired. 


Major Kansas areas hardest hit by the flood waters were Ottawa on the Marais Des Cygnes and Manhattan, 


Lawrence, Topeka, and Kansas City, Kans., on the Kaw River. 
In telling the story of the part played by the Kansas Employment Security local offices during 


v local floods. 


Several smaller areas were also devastated 


he flood and postflood periods, only the highlights can be presented here, for the complete story is exceedingly 


ns 


y 
~° 


(Operation at Ottawa 


Ar 8 o’cLock on Wednesday morning, July 11, the 
nanager of the Ottawa local office unlocked his 
{fice door and hurried in from the hard, driving 
rain. His mind was occupied with the problem 
{ maintaining employment service operations in 
spite of the adverse effects of very rainy weather 
ind a staff member on loan to the Wheat Harvest 
Control office in Great Bend. Over 12.23 inches of 
rain had fallen in the 1,260-square-mile district of 
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the Marais Des Cygnes River Basin above Ottawa. 
The morning downpour on July 11 was the aft end of 
5.37 inches of continuous rain since July 1. 

Bertha Richardson, senior clerk, came in from her 
apartment above the local office. Albert Sullins, 
Veterans Employment representative, who lives 
north of the Marais Des Cygnes River which divides 
the Ottawa business district, arrived for duty, report- 
ing that water was well over the road and rising fast. 
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Photos by J. B. Muecke, Ottawa, Kansas 


Looking north on Main Street, Ottawa, Kans., as flood was at its peak. 


Floods have been common in the north end of 
Ottawa, with recorded flood stage at 24 feet and 
bridge approaches inundated at 26 feet. Businessmen 
in that end of town were veteran flood fighters. No 
great cause for alarm existed in other areas, since the 
river forecasting service announced a flood crest of 
38 feet to arrive at 1 a. m., Thursday, July 12. That 
was only 6 inches higher than the 1928 flood. The 
1928 flood has been the point of reference for all flood 
reminiscing in Ottawa. ‘That is, it was the point of 
reference until Thursday, July 12. 

Our office staff, a little late in arriving because of 
flood-inspection work, discussed flood-crest predictions 
and then turned to the normal routine of operating an 
employment service office in a city of 10,000 citizens. 
We noticed that though prone to gather in groups 
and discuss rains and floods, the city’s 3,300 workers 
began going about their usual jobs. 


Flood Threatens Office 


At 11:50 this particular Wednesday morning, 
Interviewer Sullins came in to report a sidewalk 
meeting of neighboring Second Street merchants who 
were discussing the advisability of moving, as the silt- 
laden waters were entering the Second Street block. 
That meant the river was already beyond the 1928 
flood level, and the crest was still 13 hours away. 

Manager George Medlock immediately sought data 
on the rate of rise. Two-tenths of a foot per hour was 
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the report. A quick calculation assured him water 
would be in his office within 2 hours, maybe less. 


We Rescue the Records 


Of prime concern to our staff were the office records. 
Senior Clerk Bertha Richardson promptly offered her 
upstairs apartment for storage. All hands took up 
the burden, carrying application, order, and other 
files, and supplies, forms, accomplishment records, and 
everything considered easily destructible. Chairs and 
desks were stacked on counters and boxes. 

By 3 o’clock the office was battened down for the 
storm to the extent that circumstances would permit. 
The manager notified the telephone operator that the 
Employment Security office was closed for business. 
The male members of the staff waded out through 4 
inches of water and carefully locked the door. ‘They 
assured Manager Medlock they would be ready for 
duty when the call came. Thus began phase one of 
Operation Floodwater in Ottawa, Kans. 


Staff Helps With Rescue and Evacuation 


The National Guard, under direction of Major 
Leonard of the U. S. Army Engineers, took charge of 
rescue and evacuation work as the dirty, brown 
floodwaters inundated block after block of the busi- 
ness and residential areas of the city. Manager 
Medlock, toting his outboard motor, volunteered to 
help and was assigned to a boat with two National 
Guardsmen. Many persons were rescued as their 
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houses became diminishing points of safety in the 
huge flood. Some preferring to remain with their 
worldly goods, had to be rescued forcibly. Flood 
oficials had anticipated this probability and the 
guardsmen had orders to bring such people out. 
[here was danger, too, in the strong currents swirling 
through the floodwaters of the town. Once Med- 
lock’s propeller came off. The boat careened down 
the current completely out of control and struck a 
lamp post. The National Guardsmen held on while 
a human chain of 30 men roped together waded out 
to pull the boat and crew to safety and a new start. 

Interviewer Sullins, floodbound from his home in 
North Ottawa, drove many miles in a vain attempt to 
find an open bridge downstream on the Marais Des 
Cygnes. He returned to Ottawa and _ eventually 
reached home by chartering an airplane at the south 
airport and flying to the north airport. After 
assuring the safety of his family there, he joined 
rescue Operations on the north bank. 

Interviewer Kelly beat his way back from Great 
Bend by airplane, bus, and hitchhiking to find 5 
feet of water in his home. 

All the male members of 
many hours helping with the rescue and evacuation 
work. At 4 p.m. the city water plant and the electric 
power plant were submerged in the floodwaters 
despite frantic sandbagging efforts. Lights, power, 
water, and all communications and transportation 
were paralyzed by the brown waters. At 8:15 p. m. 





Ottawa, Kans., looking east on Second Street. 
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our office staff spent 


martial law was declared as reports of looting came in 
to police headquarters. The entire city concentrated 
on a single problem—the rescue of human lives. 


Flood-Crest Hour—1 a. m. 


As predicted, the flood crested at 1 a. m. on Thurs- 
day, rising to 42.1 feet, 4.6 feet above any flood in 
Ottawa history. Thirty thousand acres in Franklin 
County were inundated. The floodwaters extended 
all the way across the city—east, west, north, south— 
9 blocks were under water, some points as deep as 
13 feet. Along the river area the strong current 
swept buildings downstream, reduced brick and stone 
buildings to rubble, and overturned railroad cars and 
engines. Santa Fe Railroad workers loaded a boxcar 
with records only to have their remaining switch 
engine derail into the floodwaters before the record 
car could be moved to safety. Three and one-half 
feet of water backed into the local office of the 
Employment Security Division. Only a single block 
of the business district escaped inundation. 

At flood crest plus 8 hours, after all rescue and 
evacuation had been accomplished without loss of 
human life, Manager Medlock sought out Mayor 
Robert Luce to offer the facilities of the Employment 
Security office in the tremendous job of clean-up and 
rehabilitation which would follow the receding waters. 
Mayor Luce asked him to attend a community meet- 
ing along with representatives of the chamber of com- 





Arrow indicates entrance to local office. 











North Main Street, Ottawa, after flood waters had receded. 


merce, civic groups, city officials, and businessmen 
scheduled to be held at flood crest plus 10 hours. It 
was a determined group, one which recognized the 
magnitude and grimness of the catastrophe the com- 
munity faced. The job ahead was outlined and the 
business of appointing committees and _ assigning 
tasks began. Would Manager Medlock serve as 
chairman of the Employment Committee? He would, 
and his trained interviewers and placement staff were 
ready to serve with him. But where could he operate? 
Ed Johnson, manager of the Ottawa Steel Products 
Co. and general chairman of the Emergency Rehabili- 
tation Committee, offered his private and general 
offices and his staff. The offer was accepted, and to 
all intents and purposes the local office was back 
in operation, with an augmented staff—3 girls from 
the Ottawa Steel Products Co. 


Undecided Question 


Chairman Medlock then raised the question: Were 
clean-up workers to be paid or was it to be volunteer 
work? If paid, what was to be the pay rate and who 
would pay them? It was agreed that pay would be 
forthcoming, but from where and at what rate were 
questions that could not immediately be answered. 
Whether emergency funds were available could not 
be determined, but there was no doubt that the 
workers would somehow be paid. Did the Emergency 
Committee for Employment believe workers could be 
recruited under that type of vague pay arrangement? 
Yes, the committee, mindful of the fine example of 
neighbor helping neighbor in the rescue and evacua- 
tion work, believed it could be done. 

At flood crest plus 11 hours the meeting adjourned 
and Manager Medlock began organizing an employ- 
ment service operation to fit the emergency. He 
called together his staff of four employees and the 
second phase of Operation Floodwater was in action. 

The EmpLoyMent Securiry MANUAL does not give 
directions for operation in this type of situation. The 
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Ottawa Steel Products Co. after flood waters had subsided. 


office was on its own, so to speak. Moreover, all 
ES forms were inaccessible, safely stored in the apart- 
ment above our flooded office. This did not stop the 
operation from our make-shift quarters. 

The first need was a system of telephones. Could 
the telephone company get six trunk lines opened into 
the office? Yes it could, would, and did. 

Our next need was for application and order forms. 
The typists from Steel Products Co. were on hand 
with typewriters; there was a ditto machine in the 
office, but, and here was a bad hitch, there was no 
power to operate it. Power, however, was reported 
available at farm houses on another power line south 
of Ottawa. Soon the ditto machine and the typists 
were on their way in a pick-up truck. Necessary 
forms would shortly be available. 

Orders were sure to come in, but how about the 
supply of workers? Manager Medlock felt these, too, 
would be available if a way were found to give them 
direction. Broadcasting was the answer and Radio 
Station KOFO undertook the job. Everyone who 
could listened to the radio and the news that workers 
were needed spread rapidly. 

At flood crest, plus 36 hours, that is, Friday the 
13th, at 1 p. m., the emergency employment office 
was open for business. ‘Telephones began ringing as 
the flood waters receded, and property owners sought 
to reclaim a maximum of their possessions from mud 
and water. KOFO’s first recruiting broadcast 
brought workers exceeding the demand. Our im- 
provised application forms showed name, where to 
reach, and skill, if any. (Skill classifications were 
strictly ‘off the cuff.”’) The form also asked whether 
the applicant would do clean-up work. ‘There was 
not a single negative answer. 

Order forms also showed the name of the individual 
and location of residence or business establishment, 
together with a brief statement regarding the nature 
of the work in order to determine whether “‘cat”’ opera- 
tors, truck drivers, engineers, or just laborers were 
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needed. A mechanical engineer came in to register, 
stating he would do anything, but he was placed 
within minutes in his own profession—as a mechan- 
ical! engineer. 

Under martial law provisions, passes were neces- 
sary for workmen to go into the desolated areas. The 
employment office designed and issued a ‘‘Worker’s 
Time and Job Sheet” identifying the worker, and 
showing his Social Security number, Federal withhold- 
ing exemptions, time worked, job location, and author- 
izing signatures. This was recognized by the Na- 
tional Guard as authority for the worker to be on 
specified premises. It also provided all the informa- 
tion necessary for workers to present to the employer 
to receive payment, and for the employer to have a 
record for his purposes. Upon completion of the job 
named, the worker reported to the employment office 
for a new assignment and a new time and job sheet. 

When job orders piled up to a shortage of 15 or 20 
workers, Station KOFO again broadcast the need, 
and soon the premises were Overrun with a new army 
of willing workers. It was found expedient to build 


up a backlog need of 50 workers in order to place all. 


who responded to the calls. 

By Saturday Operation Floodwater was working 
smoothly, at its height placing 175 to 200 workers per 
day. Crowding of the emergency office occurred 
only in the early mornings of its 844 days of operation. 
Most orders were filled immediately; no employer 
waited more than a half-day for workers. Office hours 
were from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m.—no holidays. 

When the tally was made some 800 placements had 
been made through the emergency office. Of first 


Double Trouble 


‘* Arrention boat operators on lower Poyntz Ave- 
nue: A small boy marooned by flood waters is now 
stranded on a telephone pole. Report for directions 
to the Kansas State Employment Service, 114 South 
Third Street! Urgent!” 

This announcement was interspersed among many 
recruiting calls for workers sent out over Radio 
Stations KMAN, Manhattan, and KJFK, Junction 
City, by Manager Elmer Des Jardins of the Man- 
hattan, Kans., local office during the 2 weeks begin- 
ning in late June. This was a 2-week period during 
which not one but two crippling floods struck the city. 

(he need for men was great in this college town, 
home of Kansas State College, for the Kaw River had 
been running bank full or above since late spring. 
The sandy valley soil upon which the city is built 
had become saturated to the point where the water 
table was very near the surface. Under these con- 
ditions the business establishment which happens to 
be in a low spot must constantly fight the water 
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importance to Manager Medlock and his staff, how- 
ever, was the fact that they had aided in the maximum 
saving of property, and are helping Ottawa to again 
build and renovate not for business as usual, but for 
better business than ever. Small matters like catch- 
ing rain water to flush toilets, nocturnal baths out- 
doors in the rain, living by candlelight, and, later, the 
luxury of one electric-light bulb per house are minor 
details, but they will be conversational grist for some- 
time to come. 


Getting Back to ‘““Normalcy” 


By Monday, July 16, we started back to *“‘normalcy.”’ 
A claims-taking station was set up at our regular 
local office location. Only a few claims were filed. 
There was plenty of work for everyone; even boys 12 
to 14 years old were making pocket money sorting 
nuts, bolts, screws, etc., in the scrambled stocks of 
flooded hardware stores and garages. 

On Saturday, July 21, the emergency office was 
closed and the staff moved back into regular quarters. 
Work continued between the foot-high ridges in 
the buckled floor while deodorizing bottles combated 
the smelly aftermath of the flood. 

With Ottawa under control, Manager Medlock 
visited other stricken towns in the area offering the 
Employment Security Division’s services in further 
rehabilitation work. A temporary full-time office 
has been opened in Osawatomie. 

Kansas is taking steps to prevent recurrence of 
such a flood, but should there be one, the Employ- 
ment Security office will again have much to con- 
tribute in the way of service. 


in Manhattan 


back with sandbags, pumps, and just plain mopping. 
Employment Security local staff with a listing of 
firms experiencing this difficulty, had developed a 
daily call method whereby orders for workers were 
given as a matter of routine and radio recruiting 
initiated in accordance with need. 

On Wednesday morning, July 11, the day upon 
which the call for a rescue boat was released by Des 
Jardins, and the day before the final devastating 
floodwaters came in, the Kansas State Employment 
Service, 114 South Third Street, was a familiar 
address to Manhattan radio listeners. 

With little delay Roy Moon arrived by boat at the 
office, received instructions, and rescued the flood- 
marooned boy in good time. 

A few hours later Manager Des Jardins and his 
staff were forced from the local office by the rising 
floodwaters forecast to crest early Thurdsay morning, 
July 12. 

Because of the rapidity of the waters’ rise nothing 
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Roy Moon responds to a call from Employment Service local 
office Manager Des Jardins to pick up directions for rescue 
of a small boy marooned on a telephone pole on Poyntz Avenue. 
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Manhattan’s Poyntz Avenue, main business district, after flood 
waters had receded several feet. 





Start of clean-up in the Manhattan, Kans., local office area 
after water had backed out of the office. 
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could be saved. Although records were stacked ( 
counters, the 7-foot water line inside the office mar 
the futility of that effort. As Manager Des Jardi 
points out, it’s impossible to move the entire busin 
district of a city of 18,000 in a matter of a few how 


mm 


we 


Human Lives Come First 


After closing the office, that pattern of activi! 
developed which is all too familiar to those exper'- 
encing a serious flood. The National Guard or other 
available military units with the help of volunteers 
takes over operation of rescue activity. Little atten 
tion is given to salvage of property. Human lives 
come first. Some time before flood crest, depending 
upon forecast data, this activity begins and continues 
through flood crest and following until all marooned 
persons are safe. As the water recedes, the calls for 
workers accelerate rapidly as residents and business- 
men seek to reclaim property from the floodwaters. 

Mayor Z. R. Hook and other local officials expected, 
as a matter of course, that Des Jardins and his staff 
would take over the problem of recruiting and placing 
workers since Des Jardins is chairman of the Employ- 
ment Committee in the local civil defense organization 
and, besides, the local office had been recruiting and 
placing flood workers for a fortnight. 

Upon learning that the Kansas State Employment 
Service had been flooded out of operation, the city 
manager allocated one of the few remaining offices 
to Des Jardins and his staff, urging that his necessary 
service be reestablished at once. 

It was reactivated on the spot, in a space in the 
Student Union Building on the Kansas State College 
Campus. The time was 1 p. m., Friday, July 13. 

With note pads, pencils, ‘know-how,’ and _ the 


dependable services of Radio Stations KMAN and 
KJFK the employment service was back in action. 





A little later Field Supervisors Ed Franzke, left, and Wayne 
Knowles, center, assist Jess Wilhoite in cleaning out the Man- 
hattan, Kans., local office following the flood. 
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Radio announcements first asked for all available 
men in Manhattan and vicinity. As the clean-up 
and salvage operation became more clearly defined, 
recruiting announcements were paced to fit the needs. 

On Tuesday, July 17, water had receded to the 
point where an office nearer to the clean-up opera- 
tions was needed. Space was provided at the Metho- 
dist Church at the west edge of the business district, 
where the office was still doing business as of July 30. 
Placements and office traffic were heavy behind the 
chalked sign of the Kansas State Employment Service 
leaning against the church entrance steps. At peak 
operations 75 to 100 placements per day were made. 

Although the regular office at 114 South Third was 
cleaned and the plate glass windows replaced, the 
buckled, soggy floors and the basement full of smelly 
mud will delay operations from that point for some 
time. Bulldozers, truck loaders, and dumptrucks 
slowly cleaned the mud and trash from Third Street, 
and Des Jardins and his staff had hopes of being home 
again in a few days. 


Manager Des Jardins points out that with 100 per- 
cent of the business district, excluding suburban 
college town, under 5 to 8 feet of water and 75 percent 
of the city limits inundated, the people of Manhattan 
have common problems and circumstances. Nearly 
every store window was smashed and stocks scrambled 
or washed away. This fact has developed a spirit of 
cooperative helpfulness that can rehabilitate the 
wreckage now strewn over this area of the Kaw Valley. 

Asked what he was doing at the time he realized he 
would have to close up his office, Des Jardins smiled 
and explained that while his staff was handling the 
office routine, he was discussing his plan of operations 
for fiscal year 1952 with Field Supervisor Wayne 
Knowles. The fact that all his past planning was 
swept down the Kaw, he felt, was symbolic since the 
plan certainly did not recognize the revised needs of 
Manhattan’s employers after the second of the Kaw 
River’s terrific one-two punches. 

Down the Kaw River to its mouth another mael- 
strom of destruction was in progress. 


Kansas City Streamlines Claims-takin¢ 


‘°F very interviewer a claims-taker”’ was the order of 
Sam Maust, acting manager of the Kansas City office 
of the KESD on Monday, July 16. Several blocks 
of claimants stretched each way from the front door 
of the office on that morning as thousands of non- 
farm workers in the area sought a much-needed 
source of income to replace jobs which literally had 
been swept away over night. 

Approximately 30,000 workers were jobless as a 
result of crumbling dikes which allowed the raging 
Kaw River to spread over areas of heavy employ- 
ment—the Packinghouse district, Fairfax and the 
Central Industrial district. 

Many of the jobless waiting to file claims for 
unemployment insurance faced a trying period. 
Not knowing how long they might be jobless, or 
whether their jobs would exist following the flood, 
many were temporarily housed with friends, rela- 
tives, and in civic facilities, since their homes had 
been swept away along with household goods and 
personal belongings. 

The rampant waters were raging over large resi- 
dential areas from which evacuation, signaled at 
11 p. m. Wednesday night by industrial plant whistles, 
had been effected with little warning. 

Displaced workers, shocked by the tremendous 
destruction of homes and jobs, and preoccupied with 
concern for families and friends, had failed to realize 
the significance of the catastrophe and had not 
sought the service of the Employment Security 
office during the week of the flood. Transportation 
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difficulties, as well, made moving about within the 
city extremely difficult as some areas were isolated 
by water and traffic became hopelessly snarled on 
the intercity viaduct. 

Paralleling the claimant lines at Kansas City, 
Kans., on that Monday morning were similar lines 
at the Kansas City, Mo., Employment Security 
office. A special long-standing arrangement exists 
between the Missouri and Kansas Employment 
Security Divisions whereby Kansas claimants, unable 
to reach their own office, may file claims in Missouri. 

In the Kansas City, Kans., office plans had been 
made for a claims-taking job which proved to be, by 
far, the greatest initial claims-taking job in the 
history of the office. Experienced claims-takers were 
stationed at a series of tables designed to accommodate 
8 to 10 claimants. 

Claimants were checked by receptionists who pro- 
vided each with an identification card. Hardly 
stopping, the claimants were moved on to have their 
identification cards checked for prior claim status. 
A common expression as claimants went through this 
speedy routine was “‘I’ve never been in here before— 
I don’t know a thing about this.” It was apparent 
that unemployment was a new experience to these 
workers. 

Despite their eagerness to talk about the flood, 
this new group of employment security visitors 
promptly followed instructions. Seated at tables in 
groups of 8 and 10 they were instructed on how to 
follow the monitor. Thus claims forms and explana- 
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tions were quickly taken care of and a report date 
set in the following week based upon end digits of 
social security numbers. 

Effective dates for periods of unemployment were 
easily established. John Morrison, executive director 
of the KESD, had announced an emergency policy 
which provided that, until further notice, all com- 
pensable unemployment periods would begin with the 
flood date regardless of filing date. All through the 
week ending July 21 the press of claimants continued 
as the Kansas City offices accepted 11,000 Kansas 
initial claims for process. 

Job orders were negligible as employers, unaware of 
the magnitude of the coming clean-up job, or of the 
extent of rehabilitation which would be necessary, 
sought to accomplish the task with partial call-back 
of regular staff. 


Employment Service Gives Needed Help 


By Monday, July 23, the back-breaking task of 
clearing tons and tons of mud and muck from plants 
was recognized in its true magnitude. Employers, 
many of whom had temporary offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, began to seek workers through 
the Employment Service. The demand mounted 
daily, reaching a peak near the end of the month. 
The clean-up job provided employment for thousands 
of able-bodied men who found the $1.50 per hour 
more attractive than unemployment insurance pay- 
ments to which they may have been entitled. 
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Jobseeker and claimant lines outside the Kansas City, Kans., Employment Security Office after the flood had receded. 





Continued Claims-Taking 


On Monday, July 23, with the initial claims-taking 


job behind them, office staff members turned to con- 


tinued claims-taking. The Kansas City staff was aug- 
mented by experienced interviewers loaned by other 
offices in the State. Though many who filed initial 
claims the preceding week failed to return, having 
found clean-up work, many women and older workers 
came back to find out about their benefit amount and 
to claim a week of unemployment. Shoveling sticky 
mud is heavy work and some older workers, long away 
from heavy physical exertion, found themselves of 
little value in the clean-up effort. 

The 6,200 claimants continuing their claims during 
the week ending July 28, dropped to 5,000 during the 
week ending August 4 as job opportunities in clean-up 
work continued high and some plants were able to 
return to partial operation. 

Will my job exist after the mud and wreckage are 
cleared and where do I find a place to live? Are 
questions uppermost in the minds of many workers. 
An emphatic “‘yes” can be given to the first question. 
It will, of course, take a little time, but the abundant 
job opportunities of the industrially active Midwest 
and the energetic plans for rehabilitation being 
carried through by major employers in the area make 
it a certainty. Meantime, unemployment insurance 
payments are partially filling the income gap where 
the type of work currently available is not suitable. 

The housing question is more difficult to answer. 
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Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. plant north of Topeka was 
i 11 days due to the flood. The plant employs 1,100 
workers. 
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North Topeka business district viewed toward the south at 
flood crest. 


Homes and Jobs Disappear in Topeka 


‘Tue entire North Topeka residential area of 10,000 
population, and the business district as well, lay for 
5 days under as much as 18 feet of water. Houses 
were swept from foundations and some lodged in the 
groves of trees east of town. Store windows were 
smashed and stocks and fixtures tumbled in heaps or 
swept away. Over all was heaped 2 or 3 feet of mud, 
sand and trash. For many days the only means of 
transportation betweern North and South ‘Topeka 
was by boat. 

As the waters receded displaced residents returned 
to survey damaged homes and ruined belongings. 
Not only was each personal loss great but income for 
many was temporarily lost as factories and _ stores 
faced a period of clean-up and rehabilitation. 

The Topeka local office by July 14, 2 days following 
flood crest, experienced a slight increase in initial 
claims-taking as several hundred individuals early 
recognized their plight. In fact, with two regular 
employees stranded north of the Kaw River, a tem- 
porary claims-taking location had been established 
beyond isolated North Topeka. 

As the clean-up and rehabilitation work began 
under the direction of the engineers, orders for workers 
piled up in the local office. Wage rates of $1.50 per 
hour provided a much needed source of income for 
the 6,500 temporarily unemployed workers. Reha- 
bilitation and clean-up was progressing busily when a 
new announcement came as a crowning blow to 
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John Morrell 


workers who had lost their homes and_ personal 
belongings. After clean-up operations had progressed 
sufficiently to permit inspection of flood damage, the 
Packing Co. of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
announced its Topeka plant would not reopen. 
Although the plant site is on the south bank of the 
Kaw, water flooded all of the lower floors making 
major reconstruction necessary. 

Except for a few administrative employees, who 
would be moved to the home office, 1,200 employees 
of the firm were thrown out of work. 

Upon hearing of the plant discontinuation local 
office manager L. D. Hughes paid a visit to the com- 
pany’s management officials and to union head- 
quarters to call attention to the services available 
through his office. 

Clerks and stenographers, much in demand in the 
Topeka area as they are everywhere, found new work 
immediately. The local Army Air Force base and 
the Specialized Air Force Supply Depot, currently 
expanding, are absorbing some of the workers along 
with construction companies and the Winter Veter- 
ans’ Hospital. 

Packinghouses in Kansas and nearby States are also 
recruiting in the area and have hired some of the 
displaced Morrell workers. Those who for personal 
reasons elect to remain in Topeka, and who have no 
special skills, are expected to experience difficulty in 
finding jobs. 
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Disaster Recruitment Sets Swift Pace. 


Local Oifice Moves Fast in Flood Role 


By LETHA Kk. HEIDBRINK 


Senior Deputy 


Missouri State Employment Service, Kansas City, Mo. 


I juty 1951, the twin cities, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kans., suffered an even more 
disastrous flood than that of 1903 as the Kaw 
River swirled into the torrential Missouri, smashing 
through dikes and over levees. 

After the first incredible rush of the waters, the 
height steadily rose foot by foot until the flood had 
gone beyond the worst predictions of river experts. 
All in all, nearly 11 square miles of metropolitan 
Kansas City’s 130-square-mile area was flooded with 
water, in places 30 feet deep. 


Every Call an SOS 


Kansas City had been warned that a flood might 
come and, accordingly, the river area was under close 
surveillance. Friday, July 13, promised to be about 
the same as any other day in our Employment Office, 
but by early morning of that day the rivers were on 
a rampage and our telephones started ringing with 
calls for help. Orders came pouring in, begging for 
men to move merchandise from flood-threatened 
buildings. Every telephone call brought the same 
plea: “‘Send us men, and send them quickly.” As 
men became available they were rushed to employers, 
but by midafternoon there was so much water in the 
“West Bottoms” that further removal work was use- 
less and remaining property and merchandise had to 
be given up as lost. Only rescue work continued. 

Every 15 minutes there were radio broadcasts on 
the progress of the flood. Our loud-speakers relayed 
the news along with a request that staff members 
volunteer for duty when needed, whether after office 
hours or on Saturday or Sunday. Then, as in every 
succeeding flood-rush day, the staff responded with 
more volunteers than were needed. 

During the disaster period, from Thursday night 
until Monday, news and information bulletins came 
in rapid succession on radio and television * * * 
Men and trucks are needed to reinforce dikes and 
bridges * * * Boil all drinking water * * * 
A floating fuel tank has struck a power line and 
started a raging fire * * * Exploding oil tanks 
are sending flames 200 feet into the air and burning 
gasoline has spread over a 5-block area * * * 
Firemen stand waist-deep in water to fight the blaze 
* * * Diesel-oil-tank explosions have spread the 
fire to large lumber yards and additional city blocks 
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* * * Nonessential business is to be closed * * * 
Bridges linking the two cities are useless * * * 
Water supplies are curtailed * * * Airport opera- 
tions have been moved * * * Dump trucks are 
hauling rock, sand, and junk cars to reinforce the air- 
port dike * * * Property damage may be over 
$1 billion * * * Downtown Kansas City is de- 
clared under emergency regulations and a 300- 
block area is barred to all but essential traffic. The 
messages and instructions continued through Sunday. 

The two Kansas City offices of the Missouri Divi- 
sion of Employment Security opened at 7:30 a. m. on 
Monday, and remained open as long as there were 
applicant or employer requests. It is difficult to pic- 
ture the multiplicity of duties which automatically fall 
to a local office during such an emergency. Our 
manager, in effect, if not in name, became the 
director of manpower. 

By Monday morning applicants numbering in the 
thousands stood in line for a block and a half beyond 
our doorway. Thousands pressed into the office to 
register for Unemployment Insurance benefits, or for 
flood-control work. Later they came to register for 
work in cleaning and rehabilitating the area. Hun- 
dreds came because they looked to the Employment 
Service as a center of information and where they 
could meet fellow employees and perhaps learn some- 
thing about their former place of employment. 


We Set a Record 


By actual count, over 7,500 persons came to our 
office that first day, and 5,500 the succeeding day, 
until we began to think of that week as a record in 
Employment Service history. By stop-watch count 
applications that had been cut to a minimum were taken 
at a pace of five per minute for the first 4 hours on 
Monday. Applications were filed alphabetically un- 
der the name of the company where employed. Thus 
our records became the only focal point in the city 
that had the temporary address and temporary tele- 
phone number of a large number of these displaced 
persons. 

Press and radio, always staunch friends of the fellow 
who wants a job, the employer who will give it to 
him, and the organization that wants to bring them 
together, broadcast information of our needs and 


‘ services at frequent intervals. 
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Once the waters began receding, help-wanted re- 
quests came from employers so fast that interviewers 
began to refer applicants from penciled notes, and 
orkers were frequently on the job before the routine 
per work of the office had been completed. 

As the program of clean-up and rebuilding began, 
ir activities were many and varied. Here are a few 
igh lights: 


\ 


I 


> 


* * * 


\pproximately 200 employers located in the flood 
area were called by telephone to determine if the Em- 
ployment Service could be of any assistance. Most 
of these were unable to be in their own place of busi- 
ness because of the flood situation and had secured 
telephone or desk space eleswhere. ‘The employers 
were located through the chamber of commerce or 
through published newspaper lists and the telephone 
company cooperated in assigning the old number of a 
company to the new telephone being used. 


~ * * 


In the’ heart of Kansas City’s skid-row district, the 
Kansas City metropolitan office has a branch office 
which has become a hiring mecca for the impov- 
erished or, at best, only temporarily with funds. Our 
clients here for the most part are residents who depend 
upon casual labor jobs for subsistence. Hundreds of 
these men were put to work, mainly by the railroads. 
Although crews from other divisions were rushed in 
to reopen the battered terminals and_ reconstruct 
washed-out tracks and to replace wrecked bridges 
with temporary structures, these crews were not 
enough. Men from our casual labor office eagerly 
took over the job of helping out. In addition to this, 
these citizens were on call to help in moving and 
storing merchandise, and in cleaning streets and 
flooded premises. ‘They were available at all hours, 
many of them being sent to jobs as early as 4 in the 
morning or as late as midnight. 


x FF * 


The United States Engineers made an urgent call 
for radio installation men because telephones in the 
area were out of order. In rapid succession came 
requests for truck mechanics, truck drivers, and more 
and more laborers. 


* * * 


On some days as many as 300 workers were referred 
from one of our referral sections alone. Several 
interviewers did evening recruitment of workers on 
the streets and in public meeting places. 


x © ® 


Many employers waited on the applicant referral 
floor until workers could be assigned to them. Some 
of them brought their own trucks which were parked 
in front of the building to transport workers to the 
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6 ey 40 days of rain are over. The sun is shining. We are 
digging out. We are having splendid cooperation from all 
Government agencies who are out here to do a job. The 
wheat is beginning to roll in by the thousands of cars. Next 
will come the fall shipments of cattle, a half million or more. 
The stockyards will be ready. Our mammoth oil refineries 
are going again. The recovery in the few days since Black 
Friday the 13th has been almost a miracle. Each day we 
print stories of factories reopening, railroads resuming, despite 
all the terrific losses. Folks are going back to regular jobs. 
The helpless are being fed and clothed. The problem of 
temporary, then permanent, housing is being tackled with 
vigor. We are going ahead bigger than ever because that’s 
the unbeatable spirit of the West.—Roy A. Roserts, President, 
The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 








point of employment. An amusing side light 
occurred when some of the employers tried to hire 
each other. 

* * * 


As the tempo of hiring increased, we had to bypass 
the application-taking section for quick questioning 
and rapid referral in order to meet the urgent de- 
mands of employers. A fast-track referral system, 
similar to that used in the boom war period when all 
but the minimum identification facts were elimi- 
nated, was set up. 


x * 


Employment Service referral cards were accepted 
as passes into the restricted areas in lieu of the ordi- 
narily required police permits. 


x © Ff 


Over 3,500 men have been used in the clean-up 
activities alone. A large proportion of them were 
referred through our Service. The work done and the 
equipment used have been impressive. More than 
800 trucks, 100 high-loaders, and 100 graders and 
bulldozers have been put to work. Over 3% million 
tons of silt have been removed from the streets. 
Carcasses of more than 14,000 hogs, cattle, sheep, 
and horses have been removed from the packing 
plant and livestock yards area to open areas, dumped 
into trenches and covered with earth. Drainage 
ditches have been built and dikes breached to release 
impounded water. Sixty freight carloads of ruined 
fruit, vegetables, grains, and meats have been buried. 
More than 8,000 truckloads of similar foodstuffs have 
been taken from warehouses to burial areas. Over 
50 miles of streets and 18 miles of roads have had 
silt and debris removed from them. Thousands of 
tons of debris have been removed from industrial 
plants and many thousands remain to be removed. 

The clean-up phase of the flood will soon draw 
to a close. But the Kansas City branch of the Mis- 
souri Division of Employment Security is aware that 
the task of rehabilitating and reconstructing has just 
begun. We eagerly await our part in the rebuilding 
of a better Kansas City that lies ahead. 
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The first three helicopters assembled at Plant No. 1 of Bell Aircraft are flown away by Navy pilots during groundbreaking 
, ceremonies for Plant No. 2. 


As We Shift to Defense Production . . . 


Community LMI Guides Plant Locations 


By PAULINE CAMP 


Analyst, Texas Employment Commission 


that the State has a natural industrial climate. 
To provide an economic climate has been the 
aim of the Siate’s government and all its municipal 
components ever since the end of the second World 
War. That war forced industry to seek out natural 
resources which could be tapped quickly, with 
sufficient manpower and with geographic advantage. 
As war production ceased in hundreds of Texas 
plants, it became imperative to the economy that the 
State’s industrial pace be maintained and advanced. 
Following recommendations made by the Governor 
in 1946, a legislative act created a State Industrial 
Development Committee, under direction of the 
Governor and including a member of the Texas 
Employment Commission. 
The first action of this committee was to encourage 
every local chamber of commerce to inventory its 


‘| VHE government of Texas operates on the theory 
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community facilities and its natural and human 
resources. Through its local offices, the Employ- 
ment Commission sustained the over-all plan by 
helping organize local employment committees. 
These were absorbed into industrial committees and 
began functioning either as an integral part of each 
local chamber of commerce or as an adjunct. With 
Commission offices active in establishing these com- 
mittees, it followed the committees would look to 
them for technical assistance in gathering, organizing, 
and presenting facts about their communities. 

This liaison formed the wheel in a machine set up 
to promote new industrial growth in each com- 
munity. The movement toward decentralization of 
many leading industries was fanned by a persistent, 
factual exploitation of the State’s varied industrial 
advantages. This resulted in bringing into the State 
portions of industries entirely new to the area, as 
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Officials at the Bell Aircraft 
ground-breaking ceremonies are 
left to right: Amon Carter, Pub- 
lisher, Fort Worth Star Telegram; 
Roy Whitman, Vice President, 
Bell Aircraft, Buffalo, New York; 
T. J. Harrell, Vice President, 
Chamber of Commerce, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Harvey Gaylord, 
Vice President in charge of Fort 
Worth helicopter operation. 


well as further additions to those which had located 
here during the war. 

By the time of the Korean crisis, the machinery de- 
signed to generate a peacetime economy had been 
operating successfully for 3 years. This machinery 
was already tooled to cope with demands imposed 
by defense production. The machinery simply had 
to be accelerated and the output increased. By 
mid-June of this year, over 340 war procurement 
contracts had been let to around 240 Texas firms 
located in 45 cities and towns. The task confronting 
the Commission offices has not been primarily one 
of assisting in locating new defense plants. The job 
has been mainly in helping Texas industry decen- 
tralize into other locations as it has shifted to defense 
production, and in aiding in the expansion or reacti- 
vation of establishments engaged on war contracts. 


In its initial steps, the Commission’s assistance in 
locating plants is often indirect. In 18 major areas, 
local chambers of commerce, banks, and other firms 
concerned with industrial development are supplied 
monthly with a labor market newsletter for distribut- 
ing to prospective employers. This frequently results 
in requests from such employers for more detailed 
information on employment characteristics, current 
and forecast labor supply, demand evaluation, un- 
employment, supply in specific skills, wage scales 
by occupation, and labor relations data. Usually the 
chamber of commerce prepares complete brochures 
for submitting to potential employers, incorporating 
labor market information provided by the local office. 
Wherever the employer has requested specific infor- 
mation not immediately available, the Commission 
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sometimes on a rush basis. 


conducts a special survey 
These surveys occasionally involve determining sources 
of additional labor, availability of labor from nearby 
towns, transportation and training facilities, housing 
conditions, and other specified items. 


Somewhere in this indirect process, the local office 
comes into a direct position of helping plants locate. 
To illustrate—two firms that have already established 
manufacturing branches in Dallas, primarily for 
defense contracts, were originally introduced to the 
Commission’s services by two of Dallas’ largest banks. 
The industrial research departments of the banks 
had first asked for comprehensive labor market infor- 
mation wanted by these employers. When firm 
representatives then came to Dallas, bank officials 
brought them to the local office to get a direct account 
of the labor situation and of the specialized placement 
services offered. Before the firms made final decisions 
on their plant locations, the office was requested to 
make an evaluation of the labor supply surrounding 
the tentatively selected sites. 

One new firm has been considering a defense plant 
site in Dallas involving several hundred acres. Real 
estate dealers had requested confidential evaluations 
of the potential labor supply near several locations. 
The firm has asked the Commission’s office to confirm 
its evaluation on only one site, indicating a tentative 
decision. This particular site is the one on which the 
local office had provided the most favorable evalu- 
ation of a potential labor supply. This incident sug- 
gests the possible weight given such evaluations in 
selecting plant locations. 
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Preliminary to locating an aluminum plant, the 
Reynolds Metals Co. last fall requested the Corpus 
Christi Chamber of Commerce to make an area sur- 
vey. The chamber of commerce and the company 
representative called on the local office for extensive 
data. There followed a long series of information 
exchanges between the company and the local office, 
and the $80 million aluminum ingot plant is now 
under construction. Up to 1,200 workers will be 
required during peak production. 

The recently established Bell Aircraft Corp. is one 
of 80 firms in Fort Worth now working on defense 
contracts. In assisting the company to locate, the 
Fort Worth office followed generally a pattern origi- 
nally cut out for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
When word of the proposed project was received in the 
spring of last year, the office made broad surveys cover- 
ing the potential supply of aircraft workers, wage scales 
in the aircraft industry, and training facilities for spe- 
cific occupations. Last fall the local office participated 
in meetings with company officials, the chamber of 
commerce, and community leaders to discuss the 
project. By December, arrangements had been made 
to recruit all workers through the Commission office, 
and referral of production workers began in March. 

The firm originally planned assembling jet nacelles. 
At a later date, the company decided to erect a heli- 
copter plant also. To get the helicopter program 
under way while training personnel, Bell began 
assembling some helicopters along with the nacelles. 
The first three of these “egg beaters’* were flown 
away by Navy pilots on May 21 from Plant No. 1, 
during ground-breaking ceremonies for Plant No. 
2 (see cut). 


Pre-employment Testing Proves Its Worth 


Rapid expansion of plants engaged in war produc- 
tion has stimulated demands for technical services. 
When Forth Worth’s Consolidated Vultee plant 
announced expansion plans in July 1950—and that 
the program called for inducting 2,000 trainees by 
January—technicians in the Fort Worth office at 
once prepared job specifications on the trainee 
occupations. From a study of these it was de- 
termined that certain aptitude test batteries would be 
advantageous in trainee screening. In 9 months, the 
Fort Worth office gave over 11,000 test batteries 
in conjunction with its referral of trainees to this 
plant. The plant’s personnel department has made 
a follow-up study on 2,000 women trainees making 
highest test scores: The termination rate for this 
group has been 41 percent less than the average 
rate for the plant—and less than half that of untested 


individuals hired in comparable occupations during 
World War II. 


The Red River Arsenal and Lone Star Ordnance 
plants had operated in the Texarkana area during 
the war. Remembering its wartime experience, the 
Texarkana office early in July 1950 began working 
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its entire applications file in an effort to locate al] 
workers with defense plant experience. By preli:ni- 
nary administration of tests, information was ob- 
tained on applicants’ aptitudes for occupations 
existing in these plants during the war. A backlog of 
workers was established. By the time reactivation of 
the Lone Star plant was announced in February of 
this year, ground work for staffing the plant had al- 
ready been completed. In the meantime, Red River 
Arsenal had begun expanding in October, adding 
around 5,000 workers in the ensuing 8 months. 
Recruitment of all workers has been handled by the 
local office, with over 3,300 aptitude test batteries 
being given at the plant’s request. 


We Help in Small Towns, Too 


In some instances smaller towns have been pelted 
with queries about their labor market, and the impact 
is often incredible. In Mount Pleasant, a town of 
less than 7,000, the local office has provided its local 
steel company with data to be used in planning a $73 
million expansion program involving 1,500 more 
workers. In addition, the chamber of commerce 
has been furnished information used in negotiations 
with four new defense plants: One, just established, 
to employ up to 400, and three others whose com- 
bined employment would be between 1,200 and 1,400 
workers. It is not surprising that the Commission 
has already been asked to make a survey here relative 
to its designation as a critical housing area. 

Recently the chamber of commerce manager from 
a thriving small town on the west plains brought his 
community’s problem to the State office: A west 
coast aircraft manufacturer was considering his town 
for location of a modifying plant. Ideal land and 
atmospheric conditions there, plus a building site 
already containing a few hangars, made it a natural 
choice. The manufacturer had requested that the 
chamber of commerce provide complete information 
on the community, and a brief had been prepared 
and submitted. The manufacturer’s candid response 
was that the information given regarding manpower 
raised some question as to the adequacy of labor 
supply. Furthermore, a tight housing situation pre- 
cluded bringing in workers. 

The Commission immediately surveyed the poten- 
tial male and female labor force in the community 
and within commuting distance. For housing workers 
who undoubtedly would have to be brought in, the 
town was discovered to have a sufficient number of 
modernized barracks for conversion into living quar- 
ters. ‘he Commission’s findings showed: By shifting 
men to the defense plant from nonessential jobs 
women could handle, by planned in-migration, and 
by the manufacturer’s agreeing to use women in 20 
percent of the jobs, manpower needs could be met— 
and no housing construction would be necessary. The 
manufacturer approved the Commission’s plan—and 
another new plant will be added to this State’s 
mushrooming industries. 
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Mapping plans to recruit 
manpower for an incoming 
industry. Left to right: 
George J. Widman, Occupa- 
tional Analyst; Clara Banos, 
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Test Technician; Gladys 
McDermott, Labor Market 
Analyst; D. L. B. Fringer, 


Director, Employment Service 
Division; and Alexander 
Silverman, Field Supervisor. 












They Call for Information and Technical Assistance. . . 


Service for Defense Plant Clients 


By GEORGE J. WIDMAN 


Job Analyst, Employment Service Division 
Maryland Department of Employment Security 


ELPING in the location of defense plants is a 

broad subject and we in Maryland would be 
presumptuous to think we knew the whole 
answer. While a number of plants have moved into 
this area recently there may be reason to believe that 
not all of them would qualify under a strict defini- 
tion of ‘tdefense.”’ But what is done for the defense 
plant is essentially no different from what is done 
for any new employer. So the question really reduces 
itself to a review of the Employment Service facilities 
which are specifically useful in assisting a new em- 
ployer, local or in-migrant, in setting up and staffing 
his plant, and how these facilities are applied in 
individual cases. Rarely are all of them required in 
each instance. 

It is important to single out exactly what are 
the Employment Service facilities which can make a 
solid contribution to the employer’s immediate prob- 
lem, which the military would probably call ‘‘Opera- 
tion Plant Location.” At once, everyone will say, 
labor market information. Doubtless. But in our 
experience we have found that labor market informa- 
tion, which is our basic tool in assisting in a plant 
location, is not the only technique we can employ 
effectively, as examples will show. Being the pre- 
dominant factor it has a tendency to overshadow 
less-frequent but otherwise important factors. So 
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any impression that the Employment Service's part 
in moving a new establishment into an area is limited 
to giving out labor market data, is in need of revi- 
sion. What of the occupational composition patterns 
prepared for various industries? An industrial service 
technique of high effectiveness in some cases! What 
of the use of job families when labor market informa- 
tion shows a dearth of skills needed by the prospective 
employer? What about testing and counseling serv- 
ices which will assist potentially qualified workers in 
choosing work in the general or specific occupational 
fields that will be required to meet the new plant’s 
estimated needs? In brief, a great variety of Em- 
ployment Service techniques can be brought to 
bear on the matter and made to interplay in order to 
provide a very comprehensive and effective service 
of special value to new employers. And _ besides 
smoothing the way for the new plant, it will lay the 
foundation for a cordial and close relationship be- 
tween the employer and the local office when the 
actual hiring of new employees begins, and do much 
toward insuring that mutual confidence that means 
continuing business as time goes on. 

Do events contradict this broad idea of service to 
incoming employers or do they actually bear it out? 
We think they bear it out and we believe one or two 
major examples will show what we must sometimes do 
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to give the caliber of service that employers have a 
right to expect. We pass over the many simple and 
routine calls. We are all used to requests for going 
wage rates on specified jobs in a city, town, or local 
office area. These are frequent requests; at least two 
have come to us from out-of-State so far this month. 
Similar to these are the requests for data on the avail- 
ability of a labor supply in one or two skills in a 
specified area. All these requests can be processed 
with dispatch and with a minimum of trouble. But 
they are important, for other things being equal, the 
decision regarding the location of the plant may be 
based on consideration of these individual factors. 


An Inspired Answer 


Occasionally we get a more involved type of 
request. We have had the employer who has little 
or no idea either of his manufacturing processes or of 
his manpower needs. He has bought up an idle plant 
with machinery for turning out a vital, but to him, 
unfamiliar product: His reliance on the Employment 
Service is almost complete. From professional and 
executive staff down to his lowest laborer he depends 
on Employment Service data. It is not a question of 
how many. Thatcan wait. The first question is what 
kind. Here we may find two things helpful. First, 
the knowledge we gained from the former operator of 
the plant. Plant studies made years back may still 
come in very handy. Second, almost made to order 
for such cases are the occupational composition pat- 
terns prepared for some 50 different industries. On 
one occasion we exhausted our supply of the pertinent 
composition pattern and all related patterns and at 
the employer’s request ordered more. Here was a 
man with a problem and, to him, the inspired answer. 
When the outcome is known, it may make an in- 
teresting commentary on the usefulness of occupa- 
tional composition patterns. 

Perhaps most illustrative of the part which the 
Employment Service can play in plant location, both 
in the planning and in the actual starting of a plant, 
is the story of how one of our local offices cooperated 
with the community and a prospective employer from 
outside the State when the latter decided to locate a 
new plant in a city served by this local office. 

This is a rather progressive city of about 18,000, 
situated in the heart of a rich agricultural area. As 
you approach it from the east, one of the first sights 
is the ample county fair ground with its substantial 
buildings, whose only purpose up to recently was to 
provide a place for the annual fair held here early 
each autumn. But this year several hundred workers 
have been busily occupied with the production of 
small electrical parts in one of these buildings that 
once lay empty from one fair to the next. What has 
happened to effect this change? 

It goes back about a year to September 1950. 
During that month the manager of the local office 
received an invitation to a luncheon at the local hotel. 
As manager of the local office her importance to the 
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community had already been recognized by a mei- 
bership on the committee on present and new indus- 
tries, a committee appointed by the local chamber of 
commerce. At the luncheon, three representativ> 
from the out-of-State firm broached the subject of tie 
local labor supply and expressed at least a casual 
interest in the possibility of getting certain general 
types of workers. Similar meetings between the 
company and the chamber of commerce occurred in 
ensuing months. Finally, definite requirements were 
stated—so many men and women with certain 
specified qualifications, age, education, and aptitude. 

With this definite information the local office began 
a survey of all sources of labor supply; files were 
reviewed and active and inactive files were used in 
preliminary checks of responses to call-in letters; 
school authorities were approached on size of high 
school graduating classes. Special attention was paid 
to commuters going daily to other towns who might 
prefer work right at home. ‘To give the local office a 
clearer idea of the type of worker needed, a visit to the 
main plant was arranged by the company. When it 
appeared that the new company’s requirements 
could be met, this information was passed on to them. 
Employer verification of the data supplied by the 
local office evidently was satisfactory for, with the 
other matters settled, the company made its final 
decision to set up a plant locally. 
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Now to the Rural Areas 


But, this did not mean the local office was finished 
with its preliminary work. Now it was necessary to 
go out into the rural areas served by the office and 
recruit prospective workers for the new employer. 
Initial specifications, mostly for trainees, were set high 
by the company and had to be observed by the local 
office. To do their recruiting required work after 
hours. So advertisements began to appear in the 
local papers and in those of nearby towns, informing 
readers that representatives of the Employment Serv- 
ice division would interview applicants between 
p.m. and 9 p. m. on specified evenings at a conven- 
ient local meeting place. Many responded, for the 
work promised to be interesting and working condi- 
tions would be good. Soon it became clear that the 
local office estimates would be met; and this in spite 
of extreme care not to draw employees away from 
other local employers, for the new company did not 
want to disturb the local economic and employment 
situation. In this, the Employment Service office con- 
curred wholeheartedly as it was in keeping with the 
purpose of the Employment Service to work toward 
over-all stability of employment. 

It was in the latter part of February 1951 that the 
new plant finally began operations in a temporary 
location at the fair grounds. Temporary quarters 
were found elsewhere to house the machine shop. 
Plans called for the building of a complete new plant 
on a site located in the city. 

From a staff of a few group leaders brought in 

(Continued on page 28): 
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Developing Latent Sources 


By JERRY WATSON 
Test Technician 


Division of Employment Security, Alliance, Nebr. 


THE manpower mobilization program of our coun- 
‘| try, in reaching varied locations in these United 
States early this year, offered the Employment 
Service office here a challenge: To furnish efficient 
workers from a supply of women without prior 
experience in the work to be done. 

Lee Klesner, a former production supervisor of 
the Goodall Manufacturing Co. of Ogallala, Nebr., 
was granted a subcontract by that firm early in 
December 1950. His plant was to perform various 
stages of assembly on small radio condensers. 


Mr. Klesner’s initial contacts with our office were: 


concerned with recruiting women for this work. 
It was the thought of our ofhice that the needed 
workers could be recruited from among the nonworking 
housewives of the area and from the many Indian 
women in our locailty. The various operations pro- 
posed for the local plant were reviewed and an Employ- 
ment Service test chosen for primary selection of 
applicants with innate qualifications for the work. 

The first group of 14 local women were brought 
into our office for testing on January 9, 1951. These 
were largely file selections of women _ previously 
registered in the office. Subsequent groups, however, 
were recruited through widespread use of radio and 
newspaper releases in the area. 


of Worker Supply 


The JEK Manufacturing Co. has now been in 
operation over 4 months. The Alliance office of the 
Nebraska State Employment Service has tested 263 
women for the plant, has referred 148 of those tested, 
with a like number of placements. Turn-over at this 
plant is running less than 2 percent per month. 
Recent studies of plant production records reveal a 
coefficient of correlation between test results and pro- 
duction of 81 percent. The employer is pleased with 
the selection done for him. His percentage of rejected 
work is much lower than at the main plant in Ogallala. 
Additional assembly operations have been delegated 
to his plant and a statement by the owner of the 
main plant indicates further expansion of this installa- 
tion. The employees are generally well satisfied with 
their work. Many who are now working on a piece- 
rate basis are making top wages for women in this 
locality. The Indian women referred are doing an 
especially capable job. They are accomplishing 
much in the way of rectifying many of the mistaken 
notions locally prevalent regarding the race. 

We feel that the challenge has been met. The 
byproducts of a successful campaign are a testament 
to our work: a thoroughly satisfied employer and 
many productive workers enhancing the purchasing 
power of this community and generally improving 
over-all business conditions. 


y 





Workers engaged in assembling small radio condensers. 
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Scott Farley and Bill Anderson, 
Company Representative, dis- 
cuss plans for Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. to interview gradu- 
ates at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 


New Fields of Service for Graduate 
Placement Oifices 


By GLADYS O. WADE 


Chief of Standards and Methods 


Alabama Department of Industrial Relations 


HE shoe is on the other foot now. Three years ago 
Ti was necessary to stand on tiptoe—alert to every 

possible opportunity to develop job openings for 
college graduates. Here in Alabama there was a 
constant battle for production in our three graduate 
placement offices. 

We scheduled speakers for luncheon clubs to pro- 
mote the use of college-trained personnel. We 
sponsored radio programs to create public interest in 
professionally qualified applicants. Individual letters 
were written to employers telling about the new 
service and how it worked. A booklet was prepared 
to advertise it. We made employer visits in the 
interest of the graduate placement program as a 
whole and of individual graduates. It was a pioneer 
program and every aspect of it posed its own problem. 

Local industries were not accustomed to paying 
entrance salaries that would attract graduates, many 
of whom had attended college under the GI Bill of 
Rights and had made personal and financial sacrifices 
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‘reduction in hiring by 1948. 


to do so. Besides salaries, graduates were interested 
in other incentives, such as training facilities, promo- 
tional policies, insurance programs, vacation plans, 
living arrangements—in short, all the conditions that 
contribute to ultimate success as an individual. 

Employers wanted to know just as many things 
about the people they hired in professional capacities. 
We had never before been required to secure so many 
types of information regarding either employers or 
applicants. 

In 1947, when the program was initiated, repre- 
sentatives for major industries throughout the Nation 
were visiting the graduate placement offices regularly 
to interview seniors prior to graduation. During the 
first year they were still replacing personnel lost to 
military service and gearing for postwar expansion. 
As openings were filled, employers became more 


selective and, despite the fact that the number of 


graduates was increasing, there was a _ perceptible 
At that time many 
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company representatives restricted their interviews 
to the high 10 percent in each graduation class. The 
downtrend was continuous in 1949 and until the fall 
of 1950 when the impact of Korea brought about 
a sharp reversal. That was when the shoe shifted. 

Since that time there has been a wide-open market 
with the demand for graduates increasing during the 
spring quarter to a state of near confusion. At least 
there has been confusion for the graduates. Those in 
engineering, technical or’ scientific courses have 
received such numbers of job offers with such a 
variety of incentives that it has led to bewilderment 
for many of them. 

[hese chaotic conditions have opened new fields of 
service for the graduate placement offices. Valuable 
assistance has been given to students in supplying 
information about areas of work, fields of opportunity, 
individual establishments, and general labor market 
conditions. 

Copies of clearance inventories from all States are 
furnished to the offices and serve as indications of 
trends in addition to providing information about 
specific openings for referral purposes. 


Labor market information is often requested by 


undergraduates as well as by graduating students. 
Attractive job opportunities below the professional 
level are luring some students into the labor force 
prior to graduation. The usual method of handling 
placements for these undergraduates is to prepare a 
regular application card for referral to the local office 
in the community in which the student is interested in 
seeking work or nearest the establishment of his 
choice. Clearance inventories are useful tools in 
determining where openings exist for the varying 
levels of employment. 

For employers, the offices have rendered an even 
greater service. They have often remained open 
during the evenings and week ends arranging group 
meetings of students to permit employer represent- 
atives to tell their stories and to answer questions of 
general interest. Following those meetings they have 
set up schedules, usually at 20-minute intervals, for 
qualified applicants in order to permit employer 
representatives to secure and evaluate information 
about individual students. Insofar as possible, dis- 
tribution is controlled. Great care has been exer- 
cised to see that each employer has an opportunity 
to hire applicants suitable for his field of work. In 
fact, a graduate placement office manager recently 
made the remark, “I try to see that they all get some- 
thing.” In the absence of established priorities, this 
consideration has paid dividends in employer appre- 
ciation. 

- Beyond this, I think we find the real pay-off. Here- 
tofore the main emphasis has been on the placement 
of current graduates, but service was available to 
alumni as requested. Although this phase of the pro- 
gram has not been too important in the past, it is 
increasing constantly as the volume of attractive 
openings increases. Alumni, especially those in engi- 
neering classifications, frequently contact the offices 
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Patti Stewart interviews a senior at the University of Alabama. 


for information regarding job openings or opportu- 
nities for professional advancement. 

In the original agreement between the Employment 
Service and Alabama colleges, provision was made 
for maintenance of alumni files on a permanent basis. 
In recent instances where specific skills in acutely 
short supply have been needed, we have found these 
files a worth-while source of recruitment information. 
It is not possible to estimate their ultimate value dur- 
ing an emergency period. 

The graduate placement program in Alabama was 
initiated with two objectives in mind. First, to 
develop suitable job openings for college-trained 
men and women. Second, to increase utilization of 
the Employment Service by making a wider range of 
professional applicants available to industry. Ex- 
pansion of the scope of operations to serve alumni 
groups is a definite indication of progress. Another 
indication of progress is recognition of the offices by 
the students. During the first quarter of 1951, 6,368 
visits were made to the three offices as compared with 
4,600 for the same period in 1950. In evaluating 
this gain, it should be pointed out that graduating 
classes in 1950 were much larger than those for the 
current year. It should also be remembered that 
students would have little difficulty in securing their 
own jobs in the present labor market. 

Placement records are perhaps the most telling 
proof of all. Through April of 1951, the offices have 
made 1,841 placements. June graduates will improve 
that record. But the number should never be looked 
upon as a cold statistic. It should be regarded as an 
indication of increasing respect for employment 
service operations and ever-increasing use of our 
facilities when other workers are needed. 

Yes, the shoe is on the other foot now, but this 
time it is on the right foot. It is no longer necessary 
to peddle our services—industry is beating a pathway 
to our door because it is sold on the fact that we deliver 
the goods. 
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School-Work Programs Meet Community Needs 


By H. D. MUGAAS 


Chief of Specialized Services 


North Dakota State Employment Service 


rUDENTs, the school, and the community all bene- 
S fit from a school-work program. Students gain 
from taking vocational courses that provide work 
experience while in school. ‘They graduate ready for 
a job, since they have confidence, skill, and experience 
to sell. 

The school benefits in several ways. It gets realistic 
information on what each student needs to learn to 
do well on his job. A school-work program is a 
morale builder. When students face employment 
during the school year, they have an added incentive 
for class-work preparation. With a school-work pro- 
gram several of the students must face up to the 
problem of vocational choice. This experience adds 
realism to the school’s vocational guidance program. 
Business people take a greater interest in what the 
school is doing for the young people in the community. 

The community benefits from a supply of better 
trained, better satisfied, and more productive workers. 

Since an effective school-work program requires 
employment counseling, selection, placement, and 
follow-up, the Employment Service can make a great 
contribution toward its success. And the Employ- 
ment Service will find advantages growing out of its 
participation in this program. 


Mutually Advantageous 


A working relationship with the school is estab- 
lished. Student placements are spread over a longer 
period, since many students continue their work- 
experience jobs after the close of school. Applications 
are secured from a select group of students who are 
ready for employment. If these students are placed, 
other students who are looking for employment 
become interested in what the Employment Service 
can do for them. The school-work program, if 
handled well, provides an excellent entry in securing 
a cooperative arrangement for counseling, registra- 
tion, and placement for those students who must go 
to work without specific vocational preparation when 
they leave school. Both new resident entrants and 
young people who migrate to the community become 
acquainted with the Employment Service as a source 
of employment for good jobs. Some of the students 
who are placed eventually become supervisors or 
managers and their own experience with the Employ- 
ment Service encourages them to use the Employ- 
ment Service when they, in turn, seek workers. 
Having secured work once through the Employment 
Service, many students return to seek new connections 
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when they are laid off or if they are seeking better 
positions. Business people and educators, as well as 
parents, become aware of the contribution — the 
Employment Service is making to the vocational 
adjustment of youth. 

Newspapers usually print pictures and write-ups 
of Employment Service activities in connection with 
these programs. 

The initiative for the development of a school-work 
program in the community can well be taken by the 
Employment Service. In North Dakota some of 
these programs were initiated over 10 years ago and 
are still going. Employment Service participation 
in school-work programs is still increasing. A few of 
the North Dakota Employment Service and _ school 
cooperative programs will be described here. 

The largest program is carried on with one of the 
three largest high schools in the State at Minot. It 
is the central high school in a town of 22,000. The 
town is a retail and wholesale distribution center in 
a grain- and cattle-raising area. There are a few in- 
dustrial firms such as creameries, flour mills, and a 
small meat-packing plant. The town is a railroad 
division point employing about 1,200. There are 116 
major market firms which employ 5,500 workers. 

In this town a written agreement has been worked 
out between the local Employment Service ofhice and 
the high school. The agreement states the responsi- 
bilities of the school and of the Employment Service 
and describes operating procedures to be followed by 
both. The provisions pertaining to the school-work 
program are: 

1. The Employment Service will provide placement 
for drop-outs, graduates, part-time workers, and co- 
operative education students in school-work programs. 

2. When a group is to be referred to the Employ- 
ment Service in connection with a_ school-work 
program, the school makes arrangements for a group 
registration at the school. Filling out the application 
form is monitored by a staff member from the Em- 
ployment Service. 


How The Program Works 


A. Commercial School 
typing—2-year students): 


Students (shorthand and 


1. Students will gain work experience by working 
5 or 6 weeks during the second semester of the senior 
year for 2 or more hours per day—4 days per week. 
‘The Employment Service will solicit openings for this 
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practice work from local employers. ‘The Employ- 
ment Service will place the students in this work 
program on the basis of student vocational preferences 
and plans and employers’ specifications. 

?. Testing.—-As an aid in selection and placement, 
the Employment Service will give typing and short- 
hand, clerical aptitude, spelling, and other tests 
they may deem necessary. 

}. After placement the high school instructor will 
supervise and evaluate the performance of the 
students. The Employment Service will follow up 
placement to determine success of students on the job. 
If the placement does not work out satisfactorily for 
a particular student or employer and a change in em- 
ployment is advisable, the Employment Service will 
furnish additional placement service. 

B. Salesmanship Class (Distributive Education): 

|. Students in this class will work a minimum of 
15 hours a week for the school year. 

2. The Employment Service will develop openings 
and secure employer specifications. 


3. The students will register with the Employment: 


Service. The Employment Service counselor will 
collaborate with the school coordinator in selection 
and referral to employers. The coordinator will 
supervise the students’ work program and evaluate 
their performance. The Employment Service will 
follow up to determine the success of the student 
and to provide any further placement and counseling 
services needed. 


Aid for Sales Class 


In the above program, classes in retail selling are 
conducted with aid from the Vocational Educational 
Department. The funds are made available from 
the U. S. Office of Education. A State Supervisor 
of Business Education in the North Dakota Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education assists the schools in 
setting up vocational school-work programs. He also 
gives a course at the University for undergraduates 
who plan to teach commercial courses. 

Each year the State Occupational Analyst and 
Supervisor of Employment Counseling for the State 
Employment Service is invited to give a brief presen- 
tation to this class. He discusses job analysis as it 
relates to training programs and the operations of the 
Employment Service and how its faclities can be used 
in conducting a school-work program. 

There are a number of schools in the State that 
conduct their school-work programs with the aid of 
the Employment Service but without aid from the 
Department of Vocational Education. Some of the 
schools may get aid for only one of the vocational 
school-work programs they conduct. 

At Grand Forks, population 26,000, the students 
who are considering taking typing and shorthand in 
their senior year are tested with the GENERAL APTI- 
TuDE Test BaTTery at the end of their junior year. 
The next fall they are given the ES proficiency test 
in typing and shorthand. The Employment Service 
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assists with the placement of these students. Some 
may have registered for work in the spring and 
placed on summer jobs where they can continue as 
school-work students during their senior year. 

In this town the school-work program for typing and 
shorthand students is on the reimbursable vocational 
education program. Students work 15 hours a week 
while going to school. In this particular town the 
Employment Service assistance with the retail selling 
class is on a small scale. 


They Rate Each Other 


At Bismarck, population 18,000, each year the 
senior commercial students of the Bismarck high 
schools are placed by the Employment Service in local 
business establishments to gain practical experience. 
They are employed approximately 2 hours a day for a 
6-week period in lieu of classroom work. Each em- 
ployer agrees to see that the student in his employ 
receives typing and dictation assignments. Each 
employer is also given a rating sheet to score his 
employees. The rating sheet covers attendance, 
ability to learn, accuracy, neatness of work, speed, 
constructive thinking and personal appearance. The 
school uses this rating sheet as a basis for grades for 
the students. Students are also requested to rate their 
employers. Thus weaknesses in training can be 
detected and corrected. 

Each student is carefully interviewed and given 
proficiency tests by the State Employment Service. 
Selection and referral are based on test results, 
interest, future plans, and personal appearance. 
After graduation, a follow-up is made to determine the 
number of young people who secure permanent 
employment through the program. 

As a direct result of this work with the schools, many 
other students apply for part-time, summer and 
full-time work upon completion or dropping out of 
school. 


At Jamestown, population 10,000, the Employment 
Service registers and places the class in retail selling 
at the opening of the school year. The 2-year typing 
and shorthand students are given the Employment 
Service proficiency test in the last semester of their 
senior year. They are then registered for a 6-week 
work period in which they work 2 hours a day, 4 
days a week. They spend 1 day each week in class. 
Some of the students may also work on Saturday. 

In several towns where school-work programs have 
been set up for the public school, parochial schools 
also participate. 

In Valley City, population about 7,000, the Em- 
ployment Service assists the school coordinator in 
finding openings for some of the students who are in 
the program. However, this office expects to take 
on more responsibility in this connection. 

As a result of these school-work programs, 30 to 60 
percent of the students stay with their employers on a 
full-time basis at the end of the school year. 
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HE agreement of working relationship between 

i State Employment Service and the Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction, as entered upon in 

the early months of this year, is quickly proving 

itself as significant to the future growth and develop- 

ment of guidance services in the secondary schools 
of South Dakota. 

The agreement provides in part that the conserva- 


both the Employment Service and the secondary 
school, and * * * whose primary function is to 
aid youth in the transition from education to full-time 
employment. 

From June 18 through the 20th this year, a work- 
shop was held at South Dakota State College in 
Brookings. It was attended by school counselors and 
school administrators. This workshop gave these 
educators a unique opportunity to observe in detail 
the kind of role the Employment Service is prepared 
to play in a joint effort to assist young people in 
their transition from school to work. 

The key men in conducting this workshop were the 
joint agreement’s coauthors—W. Marvin Kemp, 
Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guid- 
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Group of educators taking GATB peg board test during workshop. 
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Teamwork for Youth Counseling 


By R. A. MeCURDY 


Chief, Information and Public Relations, 


Employment Security Department of South Dakota 


ance in the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and Marvin R. Murphy, Chief of Counseling from 
the South Dakota Employment Security Depart- 
ment. Mr. Murphy was responsible for administering 
the GENERAL APTITUDE TrEsT BATTERY. 

The GATB was administered to 12 men and women 
selected from a group which included college deans, 
high school superintendents, principals, and teacher 
counselors. Dr. Don Arnold, Employment Security 
representative, from the Regional Office in Kansas 
City, lent his talent as a leader and consultant in 
this guidance workshop. His knowledge of testing 
procedures and techniques was invaluable in helping 
the participants to develop ability to administer the 
GATB and later judiciously to interpret the results. 

Dr. Arnold, commenting on the project, said: 

‘*“The secondary schools and the local employment 
office have key parts to play in the employment ad- 
justment of youth but they must play their role to- 
gether. It must be a duet. 

“The high schools, both public and_ parochial, 
should be the first partner we have in the com- 
munity and the strongest one we have. 

‘The most effective vocational counseling service 
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any community can ever have will be one in which 
the school and local employment office counselors 
team up to actually handle the counseling process, 
including joint interviews with the student graduates 
and drop-outs. 

‘‘We want the schools as a partner, and the work- 
shop provides the best possible setting for selling our- 
selves to a partner we really want and need. 

‘We need 100 percent cooperation with 100 per- 
cent of our schools. The workshop is the way to 
get both quickly.” 

At the conclusion of the 2'5-day workshop session, 
W. Marvin Kemp made these concluding remarks: 

‘During the time the workshop was in session, a 
program for more general use of the batteries has 


been formulated. It is expected that in the next 
school year the fullest possible use of this testing 
program will be made in order that our boys and 
girls may better discover their aptitudes, make good 
vocational adjustments, and further facilitate the 
smooth functioning of our economy through the 
effective use of our manpower.” 

With the end of this workshop further plans were 
made by the Department of Public Instruction to 
hold district workshops of this same nature in other 
parts of the State. With the beginning of the school 
year this fall, the Employment Service is again being 
called upon to conduct more workshop sessions. In 
other words, we are teaming up with the secondary 
schools in the youth-placement problem. 


Staffing an Arsenal 


By E. J. WOODRING 


Manager, Illinois State Employment Service, Moline, Ill. 


HEN we speak of Government establishments in 

the Rock Island-Moline-Davenport area, we are 

talking about the Rock Island Arsenal, a Gov- 
ernment military installation which has been a part 
of the community since 1863. It has produced arms 
and equipment for the Armed Forces almost con- 
tinuously since that date. Some 2,900 civilian 
workers were employed there during the Spanish- 
American War and the civilian employment during 
World War I was 13,263, while the maximum of 
civilian employment in World War II was 18,600. 
Several generations of the same families have earned 
their livelihood through continued employment at 
the Arsenal. The community accepts the Arsenal as 
an old established manufacturing firm. 

The Arsenal is located on an island in the Mississippi 
River in Illinois territory. It is served by both the 
Davenport, Iowa, office of the lowa Employment 
Security Commission and the Moline office of the 
Illinois State Employment Service. Because of its 
geographic location the Moline office is the order- 
holding office. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and the 
resulting stepping-up of production at the Arsenal, it 
was readily recognized that many employment prob- 
lems would develop. Several conferences were ar- 
ranged with the civilian employment staff of the 
Arsenal for the purpose of laying out plans to meet 
the manpower requirements and for discussion of the 
effects of this expansion on the local community. 
These are some of the problems we found facing us. 

Expansion was planned at the rate of a few hundred 
workers per month, with about 75 percent of the 
initial hiring to be in the skilled and professional clas- 
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sifications. —The number of unemployed in the area 
was about 2,500 as compared to the 8,000 of 1940. 
Very little housing was available in the area and this 
factor alone would greatly hamper recruitment from 
outside areas. Wages were below the average for 
comparable work in the area. Women could not be 
utilized until after key positions in the skilled and 
professional classifications were filled. Other defense- 
connected firms in the area were also planning 
expansion of their labor forces. 

These conferences pointed up some things that the 
Arsenal could do to help solve some of its own prob- 
lems. Among these would be the upgrading of present 
personnel to key positions. If any great number of 
outside workers were to be induced to take employ- 
ment in the Arsenal, wages would have to be adjusted 
to a level comparable to those in other parts of the 
area. Women would have to be utilized wherever 
possible in positions which might ordinarily be 
occupied by men. The apprenticeship training pro- 
gram would have to be expanded. The hiring of 
handicapped workers and members of minority groups 
has never been a problem here. 

Rock Island Arsenal authorities were quick to act 
upon some of the suggestions made. Army Ordnance 
representatives from Washington came into the area 
and, with the assistance of our local employment 
office staff, conducted a wage survey, with the result 
that wages were adjusted to a level comparing 
favorably with those paid for like jobs in the com- 
munity. The program of upgrading workers within 
the plant was carried out, with the result that the 
initial anticipated need for skilled and professional 
workers was cut considerably. Job studies were 
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carried out and every effort was made to utilize fully 
the staff on hand. Programs of apprenticeship train- 
ing, as well as on-the-job training, were expanded. 

Employment office staff was not available and 
time was lacking for a complete job analysis of all 
of the openings which would develop through this 
expansion. We also lacked the time for the writing 
of jobs specifications or master orders for these jobs. 
However, arsenal officials made available to the local 
employment offices job summaries covering all of the 
500 or more types of civilian jobs in the plant. While 
these job summaries do not meet all of the require- 
ments for a good job specification or master order, 
they do serve the purpose very well with little addi- 
tional information being needed. 

All orders for job openings at the Arsenal are placed 
with the Moline office, which in turn transfers them 
immediately to the Davenport office by telephone. 
Filling of these openings is the first order of business 
in both the Moline and Davenport employment 
offices. Clearance. procedures are used immediately 
for those job openings which cannot be filled locally. 
Newspaper releases, radio, and television programs 
are developed by both the Arsenal and employment 
service oflice staff and are used effectively in recruiting 
workers in the local area. Positive recruitment 
arranged through the State clearance office for 
certain areas has been effective, although hampered 
by the lack of housing facilities. Arrangements were 
made for personal contact with members of the 
graduating classes of colleges and universities in 
this midwestern area with favorable results. 

The hiring of clerical workers has been speeded up 
since arrangements were made to have all of the 
testing done by the Moline office, the results of such 
tests being acceptable to the Rock Island Arsenal 
Civil Service Examining Board. Such tests are 
scheduled daily with selection and referral being made 
immediately, based on the results of these tests. 

A considerable number of unskilled women workers 
are expected to be hired in the very near future. 
Plans are being completed to have these women take 
vocational training courses in the local schools before 
being assigned to jobs. The Moline and Davenport 
employment service offices are arranging to administer 
GENERAL APTITUDE Test BATTERY tests to these 
women workers prior to. assigning them to these voca- 
tional training courses. 

The labor situation in the Quad City ' area was 
already showing signs of tightening when this order 
for expansion became effective at the Arsenal, as was 
early realized by the Associated Industries of the 
Quad Cities, an organization of approximately 85 
manufacturers in the area. They decided to take the 
initiative toward setting up some sort of voluntary 
controls by appointing a subcommittee on manpower 
problems with representation on this committee from 
most of the major industries of the area. The com- 
mandant of the Arsenal is a member of the general 


1 Includes Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, and Davenport. 
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committee and the chief of the civilian personnel offi 
is a member of the subcommittee on manpower. T} 
managers of the two employment service offices in t/ 
area were asked to serve in an advisory capacity, a: 
have been attending meetings regularly, keeping t 
committee informed on the labor market trends 

the area. This group recognizes the importance 

the Arsenal to the area and cooperates readily in a 
manpower program affecting it. 

All hiring at the Arsenal is from Federal civil servi 
eligible lists. All former employees who were laid « 
at the close of World War II were by regulation plac: 
on these lists of eligibles and were recalled when jo! 
in their classifications became available. A small pe: 
centage of these workers who were employed else- 
where did transfer to the Arsenal, giving rise to com 
plaints of labor pirating from a number of firm: 
Through our association with the Quad Cities Sub- 
Committee on Manpower and with the assistance o! 
the field contact men of the employment services, w: 
were able to pacify these employers and bring about 
the congenial relationship which has since existed. 

All aspects of the planned program for staffing o! 
this installation are working out as expected although 
the hiring of professional and skilled workers is at a 
rate somewhat below that which was hoped for, the 
reason lying in factors which are beyond our control 
at the present time. 


SERVICE FOR DEFENSE PLANT CLIENTS 
(Continued from page 20) 

from the home plant to give the necessary training 
and a few local workers, the local office watched the 
company expand its employment to 250 employees. 
The preliminary surveys, the itinerant work, and the 
long hours have paid off in high placement figures. 

We have cited this at some length because we con- 
sider it a good example of local office assistance in 
locating a large industrial plant. Over and above 
that, it illustrates how the local office must work as a 
unit in the interest of the agency, the community and 
the employer if it is to achieve real accomplishments. 

Our experience in Maryland in assisting plants to 
locate here has been satisfactory. For one thing, it 
engenders a spirit of cooperation and confidence that 
benefits both parties. We consider it a type of service 
that stems naturally from normal activities. It grows 
out of the knowledge of the local workers, their skills, 
their general educational level, and the various traits 
that are characteristic of them. It requires a sound 
grasp of occupational information plus an under- 
standing of the relation between an employer’s jobs 
and the local work pattern. It means working out 
adjustments so that one will fit into the other. But 
most of all it offers an opportunity to render a develop- 
mental service to one’s own community and in this 
time of stress, to the Nation as a whole. 
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